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Practical Approach to 
the Food Problem 


Most of the international organizations set up by 
the United Nations to attack international problems 
are still in the formative stage. Not so the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, first projected at Hot 
Springs three years ago, and formally established in 
Quebec last fall. In the face of almost universal 
hunger this spring, FAO did not sit idly by. 

On May 20 a Special Meeting on Urgent Food 
Problems met in Washington, at the call of the 
Director-General, Sir John Boyd-Orr. Twenty-two 
nations and six international organizations came to 
talk over the world food shortage—the end of which 
is not yet in sight—and to discuss practical steps 
which might be taken. In seven days the conference 
emerged with a series of concrete recommendations 
to be submitted to the member governments. At 
least one of these recommendations is already in the 
process of being carried out. 

An immediate problem in this year’s famine, and 
during the food shortage of the next two years, is 
that of securing the wisest and most equitable divi- 
sion of the total food supply which is available for 
export. Allocations have long been made by the 
Combined Food Board, which is composed of the 
U. S., Great Britain, and Canada. The CFB worked 
under exceedingly difficult circumstances during the 
war, and there have been many complaints, not 
only from the countries needing to import food, but 
also from countries whose food was being allocated 
by the Board when they themselves did not have a 
seat on it. To remedy this situation and to insure 
wide support for careful allocation of scarce food- 
stuffs the conference recommended that the Com- 
bined Board be replaced by an International Emer- 
gency Food Council made up of twenty nations 
rather than three. Steps to set up this Council are 
being taken. 

The second major question before the Conference 
was: how-much food will there be next year, and 
how much will be needed? Studies made by FAO 
indicate that under favorable weather conditions 
there will be need for 10 million tons more food than 
is in prospect. The Conference addressed itself to 
the problem of closing this 10-million-ton gap. Its 
general recommendation was that all nations try to 


make the most effective use possible of all food pro- 
duced in the 1946-47 crop year. 

Specifically it recommended that as much grain 
as possible be diverted from livestock feeding into 
human consumption. (To illustrate the importance 
of this recommendation: one ton of wheat used to 
make flour will provide 2,400,000 calories of food, 
whereas the same ton of wheat fed to pigs will only 
provide 774,000 calories. Fed to beef cattle it would 
provide even less: 207,000 calories.) The Confer- 
ence further recommended an extraction rate for 
flour of not less than 85°, cultivation of additional 
acreage, and increased fertilizer production. 

The third step was the recommendation for im- 
mediate establishment of an information service 
which would give all nations a chance to see the over- 
all world food picture. 

Finally, and perhaps more important in the long 
run than any of the above recommendations, the 
Conference directed Sir John Orr to prepare and 
have ready by September 2 a plan for permanent in- 
ternational machinery to deal with the long-term 
problems of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of food. 

If we are to avoid the paradox of food being de- 
stroyed in one country in order to give farmers a 
decent money income, while people starve in other 
parts of the world, food must be treated as a world 
problem. It seems eminently sensible that now, while 
there is no immediate prospect of surpluses even in 
the sense of food for which there is no market, a plan 
should be made for dealing with this situation when 
it does arise. It is also time to begin translating 
“freedom from want” into practical plans for in- 
creasing agricultural production and raising levels 
of nutrition in those parts of the world where hun- 
ger is commonplace. 

Therefore this directive to Sir John Orr is of the 
utmost importance. In September the FAO will 
meet in Copenhagen. If, at that time, the member 
nations agree to a permanent world food plan and 
give to FAO certain executive powers to carry out 
such a plan, it will be an enormous step forward. 

As Undersecretary of State Acheson said in a re- 
cent and notable speech: “It may be that the way 
to solve a difficult problem (he was speaking of the 
peace of the world) is to transfer one’s attention to 
an insoluble one. But I doubt it. Rather it seems to 


me that the path of hope is toward the concrete, 
toward the manageable, in the first instance. A 
forum there should be .. . but when we come to 
the tasks of common management, it seems wise to 
start with those which through hard and intelligent 
work can be reduced to manageable dimensions and 
governed by pretty specific rules and standards.” 
Agriculture is exactly such a task for common man- 
agement. 

The relevance of food as a test case for true inter- 
national effort is clear: it is something in which 
each person has an interest, be he Russian or Ameri- 
can, Arab or Okinawan. It is something which is 
created by a large number of individual producers. 
Naturally the work of an international food agency 
must be supplemented by organizations dealing with 
banking, credit, shipping, transportation, and other 
related problems. However, there could be few 
better points at which to begin the hard work of 
establishing real international management of a se- 
rious problem. 

The United States has an opportunity to do two 
things. First, our representatives to the September 
conference can take the lead in giving FAO real 
executive power to deal with food problems. If this 
is to be done preliminary education of the American 
farmers and the public on the international implica- 
tions of the whole food problem must be begun now. 
Secondly, the United States should cooperate to the 
fullest with the recommendations which have come 
from the Special Conference, in order to take our 
full part in meeting the world food crisis and in 
achieving the ultimate goal of freedom from want. 


Senate Passes Bill 
to Reorganize Congress 


In the midst of a gloomy picture of strikes, in- 
flation, and controversy, one action in Congress could 
be cheered. ‘With little advance notice the Senate 
began consideration last week of the LaFollette bill, 
(S. 2177) to reorganize congressional procedures. 
For a few days debate was hot. A small group who 
would have been most affected by the elimination of 
many committee chairmanships and by abolition of 
the patronage system of appointing congressional 
personnel fought doggedly. Senators of the Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress, whose pro- 
posals were the result of a year’s study, defended 
every point. Finally, however, in order to secure 
passage of the majority of their proposals, certain 
amendments were accepted. The idea of a congres- 
sional personnel director who would make appoint- 
ments according to a merit system was relinquished; 
certain changes in the list of subject matters to be 
referred to the new streamlined committees were 
made; and then, by overwhelming vote of 49 to 16, 
the Senate passed the bill! 

The bill has now gone to the House where it is 
expected that the strategy will be similar to that 


followed in the Senate—a resolution will be intro- 
duced to permit the house representatives of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress to 
be constituted a special committee with authority to 
receive and report on legislation. Then the entire 
bill could be considered by this special committee 
rather than being broken down into its components 
and referred to the committees having charge of 
that part of the subject matter. At the moment, the 
bill has been referred to the Rules Committee. 

Congress has many pressing items on its agenda 
to be considered before the summer recess. It would 
indeed be fortunate if the basic legislation to modern- 
ize congressional procedures could be passed before 
that time. 


Atomic Legislation 


With the passage by the Senate on June Ist of the 
McMahon Bill for the domestic control of atomic 
energy, it is up to the House to act quickly on this 
vital legislation. Hearings have been completed by 
the House Military Affairs Committee, which is now 
in executive session preparing its report. While 
Mr. Baruch is urging speedy passage of domestic 
legislation, and the Secretaries of War and Navy 
have given approval to the McMahon Bill, opposition 
in the House is still strong. The fight for civilian 
control is not yet won. 


Irresponsibility on Inflation 


To have the majority of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee so completely disregard the 
public outcry against the House amendments to the 
Price Control Bill that an even more emasculated 
version was brought to the floor of the Senate, is 
one of the most discouraging events of the past year. 
Whatever the outcome of the Senate debate—and, 
as we go to press it looks black for price control— 


. there has been demonstrated a general disregard of 


majority wishes. and the country’s welfare. At no 
time have special interests, representing a fraction 
of our citizens, put so much money into their spe- 
cial cause, and been so successful in their lobbying. 
Whether a new spurt of citizen action in the next 
week or so can change the present trend, is still a 
question. 

An additional note of irony lies in the fact that 
many of the same Senators who voted for the Case 
Bill to curb strikes, voted to abandon the controls 
which can help to keep us from the rises in living 
costs which will inevitably lead to further demands 
for wage increases, and the strikes that will un- 
doubtedly follow. Those who have been loudest in 
their denunciation of strikes, should be the first to 
favor legislation that would eliminate to some extent 
one of the important pressures that causes strikes. 
That this does not follow, is another indication of the 
way in which responsibility for the general welfare 
is being avoided by some of our legislators. 
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